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Love speaks to us from that great cross on Calvary’s 
hill of the wonder of forgiveness and the power to begin 
again. 

Here we can find strength to hold our ground, to 
learn from suffering, and to accept life’s compulsions. 

Here we are shown how to win the battle of doubt and 
to meet the challenge of pain. 

Here earth’s greatest Son points the way to complete¬ 
ness and to the heights of triumphant faith. 

Solitary wayfarer on life’s road, stay and contemplate. 
Learn greatness from its Source. Divine Love speaks from 
the Cross. 



I 


LOVE 

in action 

* 

Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do. Luke 23:34 

During his ministry jesus spoke whenever 
he had an audience. From the Gospel record it seems 
that his word took fire wherever faith could be kindled 
or wrong consumed. So he spoke by the seaside, on the 
mountain slope, in the seclusion of the upper room, in the 
thronging Temple courts, and finally and most poignant¬ 
ly when pinioned on the cross. 

At all times his words were rich in wisdom and under¬ 
standing, for “he knew what was in man.” At all times 
they glowed with faith and power, for he spoke as one 
who had access to the throne of divine grace. At all 
times they commanded attention, for he spoke with au¬ 
thority—the authority that truth has for the mind, that 
moral law has for the conscience, that spiritual insight 
has for the soul. 

But it was reserved until the last for Jesus to have his 
finest pulpit, and to live out in closest detail the sublime 
philosophy that his lips had proclaimed. 
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In his final words the Christ compressed 
The shining truths his life expressed. 

It is the scandal of those who address men that they 
are seldom able to approximate to the life that they 
preach. But the teaching and life of Jesus are in perfect 
agreement. Here is sublimest teaching faultlessly inter¬ 
preted by the one who gave it. Here is one prepared to 
“suit the action to the word, the word to the action; . . . 
to show virtue her own feature.” Here is one of such 
consistency in word and deed that both the teaching 
and the Teacher stand together in their appeal to mind 
and heart. 

Let us pause for a moment, then, to see an instance 
of the way in which the teaching given in Galilee was 
adhered to and put into action on Calvary. 

Down in the sunny villages of Galilee, Jesus had often 
spoken of forgiveness. “Love your enemies,” he said, 
“pray for them which despitefully use you.” This un¬ 
paralleled doctrine captured the interest of Peter. “How 
oft,” he asked, “shall my brother sin against me, and I for¬ 
give him? till seven times?” 

“I say not unto thee,” said the Master, “Until seven 
times: but, Until seventy times seven.” Let your good 
will and generous spirit be like God’s. “He maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good.” 

Impractical, thought Peter. Easy to say when friends 
are many and insults are few. But are there not times 
when the annihilating retort comes irresistibly to the lips 
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and the affronted spirit seeks relief and redress in the 
time-honored techniques of retaliation and revenge? 

See, then, the Christ upon the cross, innocence cruci¬ 
fied. What place is there now for forgiveness? 

Let us picture the scene. The setting is bare and with¬ 
out adornment. About the crucifixion of Jesus there is no 
pageantry or show, only a gaunt and pitiless realism. 
A wreath of thorns encircles the sensitive brow; rough 
spikes tear the hands that had been so often outstretched 
in healing and pity; a similar lancing grip imprisons the 
feet that had always been swift to serve. With cruel 
adroitness the cross is raised. “J es us our Lord is crucified.” 

How does he act? What does he say? What can be 
said? Often his words had caused surprise—now they 
subdue us with their sublimity. “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do.” 

We note that the first word from the cross is a prayer. 

Afore things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain . . . night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 

But Jesus did not happen to be praying either for him¬ 
self or for those who called him friend. On the contrary, 
he prayed for those who had just put down their ham- 
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mers from the dreadful work of impaling him upon the 
cross. “Father, forgive them.” 

Learn the greatness of that prayer by contrast. Nature 
does not forgive. Ask the saber-toothed tiger to give up 
its quivering prey; ask the avalanche to spare the moun¬ 
taineers trapped within its path; ask the storm to be piti¬ 
ful to the mariners in their leaky boat. Nature has to 
preserve her uniformity. When her laws are violated, she 
cannot be other than inexorable. She is powerless to for¬ 
give. 

It is not man’s way to forgive. Society has to safeguard 
herself. Ask the mother of a fatherless child; ask the politi¬ 
cian who in a moment’s carelessness has forfeited his good 
name. Nor does the individual find it easy to forgive. 
Samson, eyeless on Gaza, at the mill with slaves, prayed 
for his enemies, but only for their utter destruction: 
“God,... strengthen me,... that I may be... avenged” 
(Judg. 16:28). 

Look down the centuries and see the spirit of revenge 
burning its way through history. Man has never proved 
capable of quenching the fires of revenge. At his best 
he has occasionally succeeded in damping them down. 

Is the law of Moses harsh in our ears? “Life for life, 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe.” (Exod. 21:25.) But that is the dawn of mercy, 
an assertion of intelligence and justice, an ending of the 
crimson story of the vendetta and the blood feud. Before 
its proclamation vengeance was limited only by oppor- 
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tunity. The sins of the fathers endlessly pursued the chil¬ 
dren. A tribe could be attacked for the death of one. 
Reprisal was pitiless, unrestricted, limitless. Moses 
introduced the lex talionis, the law of the tit for tat, put 
the reprisal in terms of the injury—a life for a life, not 
twenty lives; a stripe for a stripe, not a score of stripes; 
burning for burning, not whole villages aflame. 

The valley of resentment is not easily bridged. Full 
though it be of dead men’s bones and the piled-up debris 
of repetitive spites, men are slow to learn the lesson from 
Calvary. 

“Let not the sun go down upon your wrath,” says 
Paul. “Let not wrath arise,” is the counsel of Jesus. 
“Life for life, wound for wound, burning for burning,” 
says Moses; but Jesus enunciates the higher law. Why 
perpetuate evil? How can two wrongs make a right? 
“How can Satan cast out Satan?” 

Justice is good; magnanimity is commendable; mercy 
is twice blessed. Why then abandon the good, the com¬ 
mendable, the more excellent way, because others choose 
the jungle path? Why lower our standards to the ad¬ 
mittedly inferior standards of those who despitefully use 
us? 

On the cross Jesus faced the challenge of his own 
terrific ethic. He was not overcome by evil. Even in his 
pain he sought to overcome evil with good. Crucified by 
hate, Love speaks from the cross. 

How impressive was the lesson! Long years after the 
crucifixion an old man was recalling his memories of 
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Jesus. Simon Peter, with a lifetime of preaching behind 
him, was laying his tribute at the feet of the risen Lord. 
What in the earthly life of Jesus had most humbled and 
helped him? The mighty works he had witnessed— 
fevers cured, multitudes fed, the dead raised up, the 
storm quelled? None of these things came first to Peter’s 
mind. Nothing was so subduing to Peter as the Master’s 
bearing in the face of misrepresentation, betrayal, and 
death. “[He] did no sin,” wrote Peter, “neither was guile 
found in his mouth: Who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again; when he suffered, he threatened not; but 
committed himself to him that judgeth righteously.” 
(I Pet. 2:22-23.) That to Peter, measuring the faith and 
grace it required, was the most impressive thing in the 
Saviour’s life. 

But there was something more than a moving sub¬ 
missiveness in the Master’s attitude. Saviorhood is not 
merely passive. It is vital, purposeful, with victories of its 
own to win. It is love in action, bearing all things, hoping 
all things, enduring all things, never giving up, making its 
tremendous challenge to sin’s dominion. 

Thus the Saviour’s first word on the cross is more 
than a prayer. It is a plea. More than a request for 
pardon. It is a statement in extenuation. It is love 
refusing to let go the souls of men. 

“They know not what they do,” said Jesus. Blind¬ 
ness is their trouble. Enlightenment is their need. Had 
they known—such is the implication—they would not 
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have done the appalling thing; they would not have 
crucified the Son of God on one of his own trees. 

What an indictment of thoughtlessness! Dives knew 
not what he did when he left Lazarus diseased and 
friendless dying at his gate. When he did know, he 
sought to send warning to his brothers lest they too per¬ 
sisted in their moral blindness. The prodigal son knew 
not what he did when he wasted the substance of life 
in harlotry and riotous living. When he did, he peni¬ 
tently came home again. Judas Iscariot knew not what 
he did when he sold his Lord for thirty pieces of silver. 
When he did, he went out into the night and hanged 
himself. 

Well, light has come. A persistent call echoes down the 
centuries for us to walk in the light. If it is unheeded, 
blindness and willfulness will be the reason. 

“This is the condemnation,” says the Fourth Gospel, 
“that light is come into the world, and men loved dark¬ 
ness rather than light.” (3:19.) 

O God, open our eyes. Let us see ourselves, even as 
now we are seen by thee. Save us from our sins, our 
negligences and ignorances. Create in us a clean heart, 
O God, and renew a right spirit within us. Cast us not 
away from thy presence and take not thy Holy Spirit 
from us. 
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LOVE 

unconditional 

Verily 1 say unto thee, To day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise. Luke 2 3:43 

Jesus had all kinds of friends, no teacher of 
comparable personality had ever walked among men; no 
religious leader had ever been so accessible. There were 
times, however, when even his disciples felt that he was 
not sufficiently selective. 

In the Gospels we hear the muttered undertones of 
their criticism. They considered that children took too 
much of his time. They marveled that he talked with 
the woman of Samaria. Naturally his detractors and 
enemies were more outspoken. His freedom from ex¬ 
clusiveness, his social calls, his obvious interest in human 
diversity, were matters of serious comment: “This man 
receiveth sinners, and eateth with them” (Luke 15:2). 

How strange that that which seems to the modem 
mind an indication of the Master’s essential greatness 
should have been counted by his contemporaries as a 
matter of fault, as a sign not of spiritual stature, but of 
blurred apprehension and of spiritual mediocrity! 

But never did Jesus land in such wretched company as 
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in the hour of his death. They crucified him between 
two thieves. The Romans usually crucified several crim¬ 
inals at once. It made retribution grimly spectacular. It 
saved rime. It reduced the ennui of watching a form of 
execution that was particularly distasteful to the military 
guard. 

Two malefactors from the jail at Jerusalem were there¬ 
fore led out to keep Christ company. He who was sin¬ 
less, who came to save sinners, was to spend his last hours 
with one on his right hand and one on his left. Isaiah’s 
prophecy was grimly precise: “He was numbered with 
the transgressors” (Isa. 53:12). 

Dur ing his life Jesus had won all kinds of men to fol¬ 
low him—fishermen and farmers, tax gatherers and cen¬ 
turions, official representatives of religion like Nicodemus, 
and worldly men like Zacchaeus—and to all men he was 
the perfect friend, for by his magnetic goodness he drew 
out the best that was in them. 

Michelangelo was so great an artist that in a block of 
roughhewn marble he could see an angel’s form just wait¬ 
ing the stroke of the sculptor’s chisel to be released. 
Similarly Jesus saw all men, not misshapen as they were, 
but in terms of what they might become. Nothing was 
so real to him as their possibilities. 

But surely the time for this was past! Beneath the 
cross was a mixed crowd—soldiers and sight-seers, a hand¬ 
ful of terrified friends, a number of satisfied foes. “Sitting 
down,” we are told, “they watched him there.” The 
prophet of Galilee was an object of interest. Strange tales 
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of wonderful happenings had come to Jerusalem, but 
there would be no more of them—not now. There was 
a finality about crucifixion. 

The soldiers got tired of watching and fell to bargain¬ 
ing. The clothes of the executed were the property of 
the soldiers. The robe of Jesus was unusual. It was woven 
in one piece, too valuable to tear, impossible to divide. It 
suggested a ftiomentary relief. The soldiers drew lots for 
it. Virtue had flowed from the very hem of that garment, 
but now it was nothing more than an incentive to a mo¬ 
ment’s gambling. 

There was gambling that day not only at the foot of 
the cross but on it. How did G. A. Studdert-Kennedy 
express it? 

And, sitting down, they watched Him there, 

The soldiers did; 

There, while they played with dice, 

He made His Sacrifice, 

And died upon the Cross to rid 
God’s world of sin. 

He was a gambler too, my Christ, 

He took His life and threw 
It for a world redeemed. 

And ere His agony was done, 

Before the westering sun went down, 

Crowning that day with its crimson crown, 

He knew that He had won. 1 

1 From The Unutterable Beauty, copyright 1936 by Harper & Bros., 
New York, and Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., London. Used by per¬ 
mission. 
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But how did he know? What token did he have that 
being lifted up, as he had prophesied, he would draw men 
to himself? (John 12:32.) There was a foreshadowing of 
things to come in the homage of the malefactor crucified 
beside him. “Jesus,” he said, in tones that thrill us yet, 
“remember me when thou comcst into thy kingdom.” 

Before the harsh grip of winter has relaxed, while the 
snow is yet upon the ground, there appears here and there 
in the softening patches something white as the snow it¬ 
self, but of a wholly different order and significance, the 
first shy snowdrop, the daring herald of the spring that 
is to come. 

So in the bleak setting of Calvary, with all that is con¬ 
noted of human harshness and deadness of soul, there 
came the voice of Dismas, the first convert of the cross, a 
token figure of that following multitude, out of every age 
and race, whose consciences were to respond to its quick¬ 
ening power. 

Let us turn from Jesus to glance at this man, tradi¬ 
tionally known as Dismas. He is a fascinating figure. A 
man who could say with his own lips that even a fate 
like crucifixion was only the due reward of his misdeeds. 
No miscarriage of justice here! On his own admission, 
only after a long run had his misdeeds caught up on him. 
If the penalty was heavy, it had been earned. The wheel 
had traveled full circle before coming to rest upon him 
with its overwhelming force. 

But at the moment of death there was that in him which 
to Jesus was worthy of life. How had it happened? Does 
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the soul gain a dimension when it longs for saviorhood? 
And how does the longing for saviorhood come? 

“It is through suffering,” said Aeschylus, the Greek, 
“that learning comes.” Is that so? Must the metal of our 
nature be heated in the crucible before the dross can be 
refined away? Must the wood be burnt to charcoal before 
the artist can use it? Can it be that we are not at our best 
in pride and power? 

On the scale of human history material decline has 
often been associated with spiritual advance. When 
Sumer and Akkad crumble, Abraham gets his call. When 
Egypt is past her tremendous magnificence, Moses is 
raised up. When Syria is in the melting pot, the prophets 
of Israel see truths that are timeless. When Graeco-Ro¬ 
man civilization begins to run to seed, the young roots of 
Christianity take hold. 

That this should be so troubles the mind and challenges 
our spiritual discernment, but on the scale both of national 
history and of individual life it is apparent. 

Creative genius, moral sensitivity, spiritual assurance, 
come to life in circumstances that, humanly speaking, we 
should not have thought fortunate for their emergence. 
Who has not observed characters being strengthened, 
sympathies being awakened, moral insights being puri¬ 
fied, and souls arriving at a new certainty of God in cir¬ 
cumstances of worldly loss, physical deprivation, and 
moral crisis? 

Does this throw light on the change in the robber chief 
as his life came to its terrible eclipse? 
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I stood once on the famous rock at Symonds Yat in 
England, and there, softly outlined in the distance, seven 
counties stretched before me. Beneath in the valley one 
had not imagined that climbing a few thousand feet would 
open up such a panorama of distance and delight. Look¬ 
ing down on the houses, the fields, the winding roads, the 
shining river with the boats upon it little bigger than 
dragonflies, one felt above the world, separate, detached; 
one could look almost impersonally upon the life below. 
One had a different view of things and their relationships. 
One had a new sense of relative proportions. 

Perhaps the thief on the cross felt like that. He, too, 
was above the world now, apart from it, able to think for 
himself, seeing with astonished eyes that undiscovered 
country from whence no traveler returns. 

Other people facing death have felt their vision clear¬ 
ing. Nurse Cavell, with the prospect of a new world be¬ 
fore her, gave classic expression to this thought when 
she spoke of standing in view of God and his eternity, of 
seeing life in a new way, a way removed from provincial¬ 
ism, hatred, and bitterness. 

Does this explain the change in the robber thief? He, 
too, was standing very self-consciously in the light of 
God and his eternity. The worldly hopes men set their 
hearts upon no longer counted. Perhaps for the first time 
in his life he was able to think dispassionately. No longer 
was he swayed by the evil associates who had lured him to 
his doom. No longer was he the victim of his own 
tumultuous passions. In the well-nigh ruined belfry of 
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his soul, the bell of conscience commenced tolling again. 

Down in the human heart. 

Crushed by the tempter, 

Feelings lie buried 
That grace can restore. 

We cannot chart the workings of heavenly grace. We 
cannot define the part played by conscience and reason 
when they are free to do their sovereign work. But while 
we cannot dogmatize, we may in the case of Dismas ven¬ 
ture to surmise. 

Every kingdom, he thought, has its ruler. In the realm 
beyond death who will be king—not those who make hu¬ 
man lives the steppingstones to selfish ends, not those 
who make the worse appear the better reason. No, none 
of these rulers of the darkness of this world, but rather 
this figure beside him who had “done nothing amiss” and 
who had even prayed for his destroyers. 

He began to wonder as others had wondered before 
him, “Who is this that forgiveth sins?” Who, indeed, 
was this being who seemed able to read men’s inmost 
thoughts? “For they know not what they do,” Jesus had 
said. Had he known what he was doing? 

“Have you reached the heights?” asks a modern play. 
“No,” comes the answer, “but I saw them once, just a 
brief glimpse, and they are there all right.” This man had 
never attempted to reach the heights, but perhaps in 
better moments he had caught a fleeting glimpse of them, 
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and now in Jesus he saw those heights, scaled, reached,, 
and kept. So he speaks in Christ’s defense. “This man,” 
he says boldly, “hath done nothing amiss.” 

The court had condemned Jesus; the mob had hounded 
him to Calvary; his own disciples had forsaken him and 
fled. But these things meant nothing to the penitent thief. 
In some ways the words applied to Jesus applied to him. 
He, too, “knew all men, and needed not that any should 
testify of man” (John 2:24-25). 

When a man sees the stature of Jesus, he is not far 
from the kingdom of heaven. No wonder his next sen¬ 
tence is a prayer: “Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom.” Already he is looking beyond the 
cross. Already he is strangely anticipating that Jesus was 
the one to whom every knee should bow. 

As the moon breaks from the shadow of the clouds, as 
the Arctic winter is quickened by the warmth of spring, 
so a new life awakes in his heart. In his robber days he had 
always wanted the best leader he could find, but he had 
erred and been deceived, so he had come to execution. 
But it was not too late; at the eleventh hour he came to 
himself—and to one whom he instinctively knew to be 
his rightful Lord. 

“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out” 
(John 6:37)—that was Christ’s promise in Galilee, un¬ 
conditional welcome; and now on Calvary the offer was 
put to the test. What place was there in paradise for a 
robber chief? The Master knew. He saw in this outcast 
of society the promise of better things. Nothing was more 
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Teal to Jesus than the man’s possibilities. His fiery energies, 
purified and redeemed from evil, could be harnessed to 
the service of the light. 

May God see in us, too, the semblance of better things; 
may he be forgiving to what we have been; may he help 
us to amend what we are; and may he shape and direct 
what we shall be, so that, when all other voices are silent, 
we may hear his gracious word: “To day shah thou be 
with me in paradise.” 
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LOVE’S 

responsibilities 

Woman , behold thy son! . . . Behold thy mother! 

John 19:26, 27 

If you look closely at life, you will see that 
it is woven of two-ply—one strand of it our own choos¬ 
ing, the other strand not of our own choosing at all. 

When we are young, we are aware of only one strand* 
We never imagine that there is going to be another at all. 
Life is ours. We are to choose the thread, select the pat¬ 
tern, accomplish the weaving. It is going to be all our 
own work. That suits our preference. We say like New¬ 
man, “I loved to choose and see. . . 

But as the years go on, we discover that we are not as 
free as we imagined. We have to adapt our pattern, make 
room for colors that we never anticipated, accept other 
threads, accommodate changes and compulsions that we 
never foresaw. We have to make something out of two- 
ply, to weave together choice and circumstance, desire 
and destiny, our preferences and that strange thing that 
the ancients called “fate” and we call “providence.” 

How are we to tackle it? There was a fair and bright¬ 
eyed maiden in Nazareth, and in her heart her dreams,, 
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and in her mind the shining expectancies of youth. But 
then, in a moment, the simple pattern of her life got com¬ 
plicated. She had to take into her life another strand. She 
had to play a leading part in God’s plan of the ages. She 
was to be the mother of the long-expected Messiah. “The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God.” (Luke 1:35.) 

Compare that decree, announced by Gabriel, with any 
compulsion, or deflection of circumstance, that you have 
had to face. 

But how does Mary answer it? Not with plaintiveness, 
hesitation, or complaint; rather she gives her answer with 
strange boldness and faith: “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it unto me according to thy word.” 

Many of the prophets had shrunk back from the voice 
of divine commission, aware alike of their human frailty 
and of the dimensions of the task to which they were in¬ 
vited. Moses, called to the enfranchisement of Israel, 
demurs, pleads excuses, suggests alternatives. Jonah, com¬ 
manded to evangelize Nineveh, takes shipping for Tar- 
shish, as though to put distance between himself and the 
sound of the divine imperative. Even the great Isaiah, 
conscious of his unworthiness to be the mouthpiece of 
the Lord, cries, “Woe is me!” 

But no such attempted excuse, evasion, or hesitation 
marked the reply of Mary; and in Moffatt’s translation 
we catch something of the glow and wonder of her spirit 
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—not the submissive surrender of “Be it unto me accord¬ 
ing to thy word,” of the King James Version, but rather 
the eager acceptance of a life’s vocation, “I am here to 
serve the Lord.” 

“I am here to serve the Lord.” We cannot refrain from 
wondering who had taught Mary that, who had given 
her young eyes the ability to see that it was life’s fairest 
privilege and crown to put herself unreservedly at the 
command of the Most High. Was there an instinctive 
fineness of perception in the one who was to be the 
mother of the Lord? Or had there been some human agent 
who had lovingly trained Mary for her great vocation? 
Should we see Ann, the grandmother of Jesus, in the 
background? 

The influences that shaped Timothy, Paul affirmed, 
came from his mother, Eunice, and his grandmother, Lois. 
Did some of Ann’s fine spiritual feeling and insight flow 
into the home that, humanly speaking, had made Mary 
what she was? Is there a spiritual tradition that tempers 
us to respond nobly when we are called to face, not our 
own choices, but life’s compulsions? 

“I am here to serve the Lord”—how many times did 
Mary have to repeat these words of dedication? Her life¬ 
long sacrifice is nobly conceived in a picture of Holman 
Hunt’s. He depicts the boy Jesus standing by the carpen¬ 
ter’s bench at Nazareth, stretching his young arms to the 
light pouring in through the doorway; and Mary, stand¬ 
ing beside him, sees the shadow cast by his arms upon the 
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floor. To her foreboding heart it is the shape of things to 
come. 

There were fears that must have come to Mary as Jesus 
came to manhood. Schooled in the history of her people, 
she could not have been unaware that they were a stiff¬ 
necked people, difficult to correct, slow to illumine. How 
harshly they had handled the long line of prophets who 
had come to them! Had they not used persecution and 
violence in order to silence their men of God? Was it 
likely that the Messiah would fare better? There were 
prophecies that spoke of him as “despised and rejected of 
men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief” (Isa. 
53:3); as one “oppressed, . . . brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, . . . cut off out of the land of the living.” 

If such thoughts came to Mary, there is no record that 
she disclosed them. There is no indication that she 
swerved from her life of self-dedication. Nor, indeed, 
should we be justified in picturing her life as one of un¬ 
relieved solemnity. That would have deprived Jesus of 
that normality of early background, that sense of joy 
in home life, that we sense in the Gospel story. 

One does not readily associate Mary either with 
Spartan fortitude or with tight-lipped stoicism; rather 
we picture her, not weighed down with foreboding and 
heartache, but advancing every step of the road, with 
confidence in the ultimate splendor of the divine pur¬ 
poses and a sense of highest privilege in being the hum¬ 
ble instrument of their fulfillment. 

In the countryside one sees bulls with rings through 
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their noses, pulled reluctantly along, glowering, resentful, 
impatient at every touch of the restraining rope. Such 
vivid imagery may not be wholly inapplicable to some 
as they face life’s irksome and twisting road, but do we 
not feel instinctively that the image is wrong and impious 
when applied to one like Mary who summarized her life’s 
ambition in the highest terms: “I am here to serve the 
Lord”? 

Over the radio one morning an anonymous voice was 
saying that to find happiness one had to reach upward, 
and, he continued: 

Idealism never yet made a person unhappy, grave-faced 
and portentously solemn. It inspires, exhilarates, and gives 
one a joyful countenance. The person who finds his life’s 
work early, the true course to run, the right mark at which 
to aim, has a singing heart, and a lighthearted step no matter 
what disasters may overtake him. And the worthier the goal 
to be won, the higher the purpose to be accomplished, the 
nobler the harmonies that pour through the soul. 

So we picture Mary, then, conscious above all other 
women of the privilege of living, serving, and loving; 
answering Gabriel’s announcement with the Magnificat; 
responding to each new compulsion with higher conse¬ 
cration; and daily advancing, as the Cross drew near, to a 
fuller understanding of both the cost and the glory of 
saviorhood. 

Now at last, at Calvary, her hour had come. Still with 
human love and human tears she was standing by. In the 
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bitter grief of her Gethsemane she was breathing the 
poignantly familiar words she had so often had to say, 
“I am here to serve the Lord.” 

The colors had not been too heavily drawn by the 
prophet as centuries before he had spoken of the price of 
redemption in a world like this. “Art thou red in thine 
apparel, and thy garments like him that treadeth in the 
winefat?” (Isa. 63 : 2 .) Jesus her son was crucified. To¬ 
gether with John, the beloved disciple, she drew near to 
see the end. Surely the most pathetic scene in history— 
the crucifixion of Jesus before the eyes of his own mother. 

How mutual was the understanding of the sacrifice— 
hers for him, his for her and for mankind! Jesus knew the 
hardship and heartbreak of a desolate widowhood. How 
often had he taken the part of widows, indicting those 
who exploited them, who raised their rents, crushed them 
against the sharp edges of their penury! How graciously 
he had praised the “widow’s mites.” Gladly had he re¬ 
moved the cup of sorrow from the lips of the widow of 
Nain and by a miracle given her back her breadwinner. 
But it was not possible to remove the bitter cup from the 
lips of his own mother. 

Yet the draught could be made less bitter; some of the 
hardship and physical loneliness could be assuaged. 
Though his life was being given a ransom for many, 
Jesus did not forget the lonely figure, now bent with ad¬ 
vancing years, who had given and not counted the cost, 
who had toiled and not sought for rest, who had labored 
without asking for any reward save that of knowing she 
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was carrying out a mission she had with her own lips 
accepted: “I am here to serve the Lord.” 

Nearer to Jesus than Jerusalem, outlined darkly in the 
distance was the village home, still bright with the 
memory of its sunlit years. 

That great heart of Bethlehem 
He died for men he never knew. 

And yet, I think, at Golgotha 
As Jesus’ eyes were closed in death 
He saw with love most passionate 
The village home at Nazareth. 1 

Although the issues of history were being shaken, the 
mortal span of a mother bereaved could not be forgotten. 
Although not in this life only are we to have hope in 
Christ, yet this life counts; and here, if possible, its 
miseries are to be relieved. With practical forethought 
Jesus commended Mary to his faithful friend; in tender 
solicitude Love speaks from the cross: “Woman, behold 
thy son! . . . And from that hour that disciple took her 
unto his own home.” 


1 From “Christmas” by E. Hilton Young in Muse at Sea. Reprinted 
by permission of the author’s representatives and of the publishers, 
Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 
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My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 

Matt. 27:46 

John milton, the author of paradise lost, 
wrote a poem on the birth of Jesus—the celebrated “Ode 
on the Nativity”—but when, shortly afterward, he tried 
to write a companion poem on the death of Jesus, he 
had to give it up. His published works still contain the 
unfinished fragment, but underneath it one finds an ad¬ 
mission of failure: “This Subject the Author finding to be 
above the years he had when he wrote it, and nothing 
satisfied with what was begun, left it unfinished.” 

Who now, hearing from the cross this exceedingly 
bitter cry, does not feel with greater reason than Milton 
that here are depths, stark and precipitous, down which 
the human mind must forever hesitate to venture, and 
that the best we can say at surface levels must leave its 
significance unplumbed? 

A long space of time intervenes between the third and 
fourth sentences from the cross. “Now from the sixth 
hour there was darkness over all the land unto the ninth 
hour,” and about the ninth hour there came this terrible 
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and unforgettable cry, “My God, My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

The beloved disciple had led away the sorrowing 
mother—probably as Jesus had intended when he com¬ 
mended her to the care of John. Doubtless, too, most of 
the spectators had wandered away back to the city. There 
are limits even to the curiosity of the irreverent. 

Moreover, there had been less drama at Calvary than 
the hostile elements had expected—no stabbing indict¬ 
ment such as had awed the temple traffickers, no words to 
denounce those wagging heads that railed on the Sufferer, 
no tremendous call for fire from on high to fall and con¬ 
sume them, no miraculous intervention. Nothing save 
agony borne with intolerable calm. Nothing save an in¬ 
credible prayer for pardon on those who had wrought 
the piercing of hands and feet. Nothing save that firm 
and puzzling assurance to Dismas that beyond the veil 
he would find a place in paradise. Nothing save that 
tender commitment of sorrowing mother to sorrowing 
friend. 

In vain they had tried to provoke something less noble 
and more spectacular. “Come down from the cross,” they 
had cried. But nothing answered them save the heavens 
grew darker and the long hours dragged on. “He saved 
others,” they reasoned; “himself he cannot save.” (Matt. 
27:42.) 

“He saved others”—that was a significant admission. 
Not even those who had effected Christ’s crucifixion 
could deny—though it utterly bankrupted their case 
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against him—that life of daily consecration and matchless 
ministry, those hands so swift to heal and bless, those feet 
so ready to speed from city to city that God’s will might 
be known, those well-authenticated reports of bodies 
healed and characters remade. “He saved others.” 

But why was he now withholding his power? Why was 
he in death’s dread agony not putting forth his resistless 
might? Such questions, indeed, we ourselves might ask 
and learn from the answer our Lord’s conception of sav- 
iorhood. 

In the wilderness (Matt. 4:1-11) Jesus had wrestled 
with the problem of saving men. He afterward related 
to the evangelists in graphic imagery the suggestions that 
had come to him—the lifting of the world by economic 
measures, commanding stones to be made bread; the 
winning of men by subduing evidences of his miraculous 
powers, leaping unhurt from the Temple’s spire; the 
coercion of men by an assumption of worldly leadership, 
sway over the kingdoms of the world by military con¬ 
quest. 

And all these methods he had put behind him as of 
short-term material consequence and of no spiritual 
value. With penetrating realism Jesus identified the real 
enemy of man. Not material want, nor emotional dryness, 
nor military subjection, was the root cause of human ills. 
How little had the Roman policy of doles and circuses 
uplifted the life of the Empire! How little a temporary 
ride on the crest of power had benefited those who had 
launched out upon military conquest! What emptiness 
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was in the heart of Alexander after his spectacular vic¬ 
tories! Something deeper in the soul had to be reached 
if mankind was to be uplifted. Only a change in human 
thinking, only something finer, moving the human spirit 
from within, could produce a world that God would ap¬ 
prove. And that something, as Jesus knew, was his to 
give. His life was to be a rescue story. 

In the writings of the prophets he read of their astonish¬ 
ment at sin—its universality, its persistence, its catastrophe. 
He noted their wistful hope of the coming of a Messiah, 
who in God’s name would challenge sin’s dominion. He 
reflected, too, on the prophets’ revelation of the mind of 
God. With deep understanding he endorsed their teach¬ 
ing about the Almighty’s love for men, the Father’s yearn¬ 
ing for their salvation. Yet hitherto God had “looked, and 
there was none to help; and ... wondered that there was 
none to uphold” (Isa. 63:5). 

Then in the mind of Jesus there was born the clear 
realization of his sonship, of his mission, of the voice 
that at his baptism had uniquely commissioned him. He 
was to express to men in human terms the life God wished 
them to live. “Whether they [would] hear, or whether 
they [would] forebear,” the word was to be spoken, the 
life was to be lived. 

So Jesus displayed before men in word and deed a life 
utterly free from sin, completely identified with the di¬ 
vine will. 

As the months of his ministry went by, Jesus realized 
with increasing poignancy what was to be the ultimate 
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cost of what he had undertaken. Men were not easily to 
be won from their ancient evils. They clung tenaciously 
to ways of thought endeared to them by long association. 
They did not necessarily love the highest when they saw 
it. They did not welcome contrasts that put them in a 
poor light. They resented truths that penetrated their 
inner falsity. Their intransigence was not new. Successive 
men of God who had wrestled with Israel had paid the 
price of their temerity and had been cast out. 

In his parable of the vineyard (Mark 12:1-12) Jesus 
faced the historic story. God had selected Israel as a 
choice vineyard. He had spared no pains to secure its 
well-being. In the person of his prophets he had sought 
to improve the vineyard. But the prophets had been un¬ 
welcomed; many of them had been persecuted, some of 
them killed. Eventually God chose to send them one 
whom he called his Son, his well-beloved, saying, “They 
will reverence my son.” But the Son fared no better than 
the former messengers. He, too, was despised and re¬ 
jected, set upon and killed. 

But because in all things the Son was doing the Father’s 
will, his rejection was God’s rejection, his suffering God’s 
suffering, his love for men God’s love for men. And be¬ 
cause in the Messiah there was no fault, no dimming of 
God’s truth, man’s rejection of him was without excuse 
or possibility of palliation. 

With this interpretation of his mission, with this con¬ 
ception of his person, Jesus could not do otherwise than 
go forward, even to the death of the cross. He would at 
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least leave men certain of the things for which he stood 
and of the nature of the Godhead in whose name he spoke 
and pleaded. Being what he was, “himself he [could] not 
save.” 

So Jesus, the cynosure of the prophets’ hopes, the Mes¬ 
siah of divine promise, the well-beloved Son of the Father, 
took upon himself the sublime enterprise of reconciling 
God and man. To God he would present himself as per¬ 
fect in innocence, in love, and in self-surrender. To man 
he would present God as one who was prepared to suffer 
in order to save, who would count no cost too great ta 
draw all men unto himself. His outstretched arms would 
unite in one tremendous gesture heaven and earth. But to 
do that he must needs go on even to Calvary, neither 
swamped by sin nor letting go his hold on God. 

But how terrible was the tension! What more could 
human evil do than was done to Christ? Before their eyes- 
men had seen a human life lived in a Godlike way, and 
they deliberately rejected it. Even those who had re¬ 
sponded to him succumbed to the pressure of their fears 
and had forsaken him and fled. 

Despised, rejected, forsaken, tried, 

In shadow of death, betrayed, denied, 

“Alone,” was the cry of the crucified. 

Down a pass in Bremen in Germany the road winds be¬ 
tween granite cliffs. Tall, unyielding, they stand on either 
hand; and there, hewn out of the granite, is a crucifix- 
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Look how you will, and you cannot escape it. There is 
Christ chiseled in the stone, symbolical forever of the re¬ 
jection of God; and underneath the crucifix are the accus¬ 
ing words “Sinner, behold thy work.” 

Yes, and from God’s side too—and it was essential that 
it should be so—there seemed to stretch no supporting 
hand as Christ hung dying on Calvary. This was no time 
for make-believe, or for the innocent sufferer to have 
special terms. Jesus had to be made one with the fullest 
anguish this world could know, and to be found perfect 
in the direct extremity of woe—“ [tasting] death for every 
man,” “made perfect in weakness,” emerging uncon¬ 
quered with “all things in subjection under his feet.” 

At the moment of this tremendous conflict, at its cli¬ 
macteric, there breaks from Christ’s lips the words that 
reveal the full agony of his soul, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me? ” 

The world’s whole sin— 

Its crimson malice and grey negligence— 

Rose up and blackening hid the face of God. 1 

Here is mystery. To enter into it even partially, in¬ 
volves, not sight but insight, not theorizing but spiritual 
understanding, not scrutiny of a historical event but faith 
that here “for us men and for our salvation” is Jesus tast- 

1 From “The Death of St. Francis” by Arthur Shearly Cripps. 
Used by permission. 
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ing the full agony of spiritual dereliction, the like of 
which no lesser soul can know. 

To be the Light of the world and to be not only re¬ 
jected but reviled, spit on, crucified; to offer salvation to 
men who are perishing and in return to be crowned with 
thorns and hung between two thieves; to be the well- 
beloved of God and to give oneself utterly to his purposes, 
and then to find those purposes seeming to miscarry; to 
hang in the darkness between heaven and earth and in a 
blinding agony of pain to seem to belong to neither; to 
feel the impact of sin and to look into the bottomless pit, 
to be sinking to death and to feel no support of the Ever¬ 
lasting Arms—all these we glimpse of the Saviour’s agony; 
all these we sense in the hollow and awful tones, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

Be sure of one thing—there is no sentence in the Gos¬ 
pels more authentic than this. No wonder Schmiedel, the 
German critic, listed it among the many passages that are 
in the Gospels that would never have been invented. But 
are not such passages doubly precious to us? They indi¬ 
cate the candor of the Gospel writers. They prove the 
honesty of the record. They bear witness that the early 
Church was sure enough of its evidences to give the truth, 
and the whole truth, about Christ’s death, as about the 
Resurrection. 

But are we justified in taking these words out of their 
full context? They are, of course, quoted from the 
twenty-second psalm. It is possible, as W. R. Matthews’ 
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book Seven Words suggests, that Jesus was meditating 
on this psalm during the hours of darkness. 

It would have been appropriate. It is the complaint of 
a persecuted servant of God, who feels that he is deserted 
of the divine succor for which he had looked. 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? why art 
thou so far from helping me, and from the words of my roar¬ 
ing? O my God, I cry in the daytime, but thou hearest not; 
and in the night season, and am not silent. But thou art holy, 
O thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel. 

This last triumphant sentence is the keynote of the 
whole poem. It is the thought that with gathering power, 
as the poem goes on, lifts the sufferer out of his dejection 
and makes him dwell with glowing certainty on the com¬ 
ing answer to his prayer. If the refrain of the opening 
lines is “Why dost thou not hear?” the refrain of the 
latter portion is “Thou dost hear.” 

It is possible that through the window of this psalm 
we are permitted to see how Jesus grappled with and 
overthrew the adversary of doubt. The Kingdom seemed 
to all appearances a failure; good seemed to be swamped 
by evil; the very assurance of God, in the power of which 
he had lived, seemed to fail him. Then Jesus deliberately 
directed his thought to the testimony of the sunlit years, 
the unbroken faith in the Holy One of Israel, which had 
at all times sustained him. Nothing could blot out the 
reality and power of those convincing experiences. 

Further, through the words of the psalm his thought 
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was directed to the memory of the shining ones—the 
heroes of faith, who in former ages had trusted in God 
and had not been ashamed. Like ministering angels he felt 
them about him, their faith his faith. God was not to be 
measured by the individual’s faith only; he “inhabite[d] 
the praises of Israel.” Taking the long view, from gen¬ 
eration to generation, God had not hid his face from man, 
the voice of prayer had never been silent, nor had the 
strain of praise died away. So, testified the psalm, it 
would ever be. Nay, the future of faith would be more 
glorious than its past. Not Israel only, but “all the ends of 
the world shall remember and turn unto the Lord: and 
all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before 
[him].” 

If we accept this interpretation, our Lord’s exclamation 
of seeming despair is shorn of its bitterness. The brief 
utterance of doubt is but the prelude to the song of en¬ 
during faith. 

We see Jesus, then, looking back—back to his own in¬ 
tense experiences of God’s reality, nearness, and love; 
back to the story of God’s age-old presence with his peo¬ 
ple—of which the Scriptures testified, and of which the 
continuing witness of the living Church provided the 
ample evidence—back from the darkness of the valley to 
see the light still brightening the uplands; back to realize 
the temporality of the darkness and then going forward 
into it, saying, “I will fear no evil: for thou art with me” 
(Ps. 23:4). 

God grant that we here and now get this perspective 
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too. For we, too, are vulnerable—not indeed to the an¬ 
guish of spirit that Jesus felt, but to those encounters with 
sorrow, pain, bereavement, and death that are the uni¬ 
versal lot of man. Who can tell the date when we may 
have to journey alone down some shadowed pass of the 
spirit, when the broad and familiar road of the everyday 
may give place to a bridle path down which no two can 
go abreast, when grief’s cold rain may beat upon us, or 
when Time and Pain, grim highwaymen, may call upon 
us to stand and deliver all that we have and are. 

At such a time of testing there may be no middle course 
between despair and the yielding up of the whole spirit 
to the guidance of faith. 

Happy the soul that in such circumstances can fall back 
with certainty on the promises of the Scriptures; that can 
find steadiness and hope in the thought of the unbroken 
witness of the worshiping Church; and that, above all, can 
look to him who for our sake endured the cross, despis¬ 
ing the shame, and is now set down at the right hand of 
the throne of God. 
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After this, Jesus... saith, I thirst. John 19:28 

Everything has its place, and everything 
should be kept in its proper place.” There is wisdom in 
that trite and homely maxim. Its message applies to mother 
in the home, to father in the workshop, to the architect 
designing his plans, and to the scientist at his experiments. 

The trouble with most of us is that things can get so 
easily misplaced—small things whose loss irritates us, big 
things whose loss impoverishes us. Did not Jesus teach 
that the most precious thing in our charge is at the mercy 
of thoughtlessness, that not even the human soul itself is 
proof against carelessness? In deliberate and unmistakable 
imagery he brings the danger home to us—that like a lost 
coin the human soul can drop into darkness, that like a 
lost sheep it can lose its direction in a wilderness of 
triviality, that like a lost boy it can find itself hungry and 
disillusioned far from the Father’s house. (Luke 15:3-32.) 

Indeed, to safeguard the soul and to teach us to order 
our lives aright were his main concern. For our guidance 
his life and teaching centered round the great priorities. 

What should be our chief pursuit? What the main goal 
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of human endeavor? In his years of teaching Jesus left 
no room for uncertainty. He was explicit. We are not 
here to manipulate life to serve our own ends. We are 
here to serve the Author of our being and to identify our 
wills with his. We are here to love the Lord our God 
and then to become the channels of his grace, that the 
love he has kindled in us may flow out to others according 
to their needs. On these priorities Jesus built up a sublime 
ethic that covered all human relationships, and that was to 
be applicable in every conceivable situation. 

But now Jesus has come to the cross. Is it possible that 
in the circumstance in which he now finds himself the 
highest values can still have highest place? Are there not 
extenuating circumstances? Are there not unforeseeable 
emergencies and deep personal woes that compel us to 
leave our former priorities on one side? We get the an¬ 
swer if we consider the order that tradition has assigned 
to Jesus’ sayings on the cross. 

His first word is a prayer. Though Jesus was impaled 
on a cross, God has still foremost place in his thoughts. 
At a later date Paul was to put the rhetorical question, 
“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” (Rom. 
8:35). But by his first word on the cross Jesus had antici¬ 
pated that question and indicated the nature of his reply: 
nothing shall separate us. 

Though earth and man were gone, 

And suns and universes ceased to be, 

And Thou were left alone, 
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Every existence would exist in Thee. 

• •••••••a* 

I see Heaven’s glories shine, 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 

His second thought was for man, for those whom he 
had come to save and who had become his destroyers. 
Shakespeare said: 


Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

So Jesus, who in Galilee had preached the primacy of the 
forgiving spirit, now gave the world’s most moving ex¬ 
hibition of it. “Father, forgive them,” he said. 

Thirdly, still adhering to the priorities, he who came 
and “preached peace to [them] which were afar off, and 
to them that were nigh” addressed himself to souls who 
were at very different distances from God. First he 
thought of the soul who was far-off from God, the pen¬ 
itent thief. Always those far-off in merit were close to 
his heart. Next he turned to the problem of human heart¬ 
ache, to the sorrows of his own mother, so near to him at 
the foot of the cross, and nearer still to him in terms of 
love. 

So Jesus’ thoughts were true to his usual priorities— 
God first, then the souls who had lost their sense of direc¬ 
tion, then the mother who bore him, and now at last he 
came to himself, but not first to the pain-racked body, 
but to the distress of his soul. Heavier than the burden of 
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his pain was the burden of his grief for men. But eventu¬ 
ally the one numbed the other, and he allowed himself to 
think of his body and of the multiple pains that focused 
themselves in an intolerable thirst. 

We have now passed in review the course of our Lord’s 
thoughts and words as he hung there alone, and what a 
lesson is condensed in their very sequence! How differ¬ 
ently we would have reacted! It is man’s way to let the 
first stroke of pain shatter the priorities. The pain which 
should constrain us to God sometimes seems to make 
him more distant; the feelings which should make us 
more understanding of the sorrows about us sometimes 
deaden us to them; our own predicament may make us 
forget that the greatest sorrows of ourselves and others 
are not so much of the flesh as of the spirit. 

Yet pain is a factor to be reckoned with. Let us turn 
to consider it. What is the Christian attitude toward pain? 
Are we to take some high line of argument and forget that 
we are human? Or face it squarely, humbly admitting 
our perplexity, our frailty, and our fears? 

To begin with, there is no thicker curtain than that 
which hides from mortal eyes the significance of pain. In 
varying degrees it is universal. No sentient creature is 
immune. There is truth tragic and profound in Paul’s 
sweeping generalization, “The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together” (Rom. 8:22). 

That suggests the perspective. If pain strikes us then, 
we are less than mature in our understanding if we cry 
plaintively, “Why has this happened to me?” Who are 
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we that we should claim exemption? Rather let it deepen 
in us a quickness of sympathy and a sense of the great 
brotherhood of all flesh. 

On the other hand, let us not be staggered into pes¬ 
simism by the idea of the “sum of the world’s suffering.” 
There is no sum. Pain is not cumulative. Two tall men 
are not twice as tall as one. A thousand people in pain 
are not more in pain than one person. There is no more 
pain in the world than one single creature can feel. 

There is comfort, too, in remembering that in the lower 
forms of life pain is not so acute as we human observers 
are likely to think. Pain is the price of sensitivity. It is 
the higher forms of life that feel it most. 

But those same forms of higher life have compensations. 
It is from their nervous systems, wonderfully co-ordi¬ 
nated, incredibly alert, that they are aware of the varied 
delights of sensory perception. As the poet is right in 
stating that the “mark of rank in nature is capacity for 
pain,” he should in fairness have gone on to mark the 
complementary truth that capacity for pleasure is equally 
the “mark of rank in nature.” And if we cannot have the 
one without the other, what man would forego his sen¬ 
sitivity-pain and all—for the dull, groping mindlessness 
of the earthworm? 

Further, is it not true that on the human scale, where 
pain is felt longest and sharpest, we often witness that 
most wonderful of all alchemies—physical suffering being 
transmuted into moral and spiritual good? 

But when all such allowances are made, however, one 
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remembers the blind in Burma, the lepers in Nigeria, the 
multitudes in sanatoria, the cancer wards of the great 
hospitals, the woes of the aged. Then like Rachael we “re¬ 
fuse to be comforted.” O God, we cry, some pain may 
have beneficial aspects, but why the heartbreaking 
amount of it? Some rain is good, but why the cloudburst? 
So we come to the limits of our philosophizing. And we 
have to turn to high heaven for a religious interpretation 
of earth’s anguish. 

So we face again that figure of the cross—the veritable 
King of pain. Is it not an argument for the realism of our 
religion that it does not evade pain, does not minimize it, 
but ventures into the sunless spaces and shows us Jesus 
in the grip of it? What can we learn from him? 

To begin with, is it not a suggestive thing that on Cal¬ 
vary we are allowed to see man at his highest exposed to 
pain at its sharpest? Here is manhood free from disease, 
unwearied by age, at a time of life when vitality and 
feeling are at their peak of perfection; here are tissues 
and nervous system nourished by red blood and con¬ 
served by purity; here is the most sensitive being of whom 
we have knowledge—a man who could not witness pain 
in any living thing without feeling the wound of it upon 
his own heart—and now he is the world’s greatest sufferer. 
If one would see how pain can be borne, Calvary is the 
place. 

The cross was a form of punishment borrowed by the 
Romans from the Phoenicians. It was expressly designed 
to inflict the maximum of pain for the minimum of un- 
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consciousness, for since no vital organ was involved, 
death came with excruciating slowness. Cicero chose his 
words carefully when he called the cross “the most over¬ 
whelming and pitiless doom.” 

How then did Jesus bear it? We have seen that there 
was no loss of self-possession. With calm and considerate 
thought Jesus’ mind traveled to the various needs of those 
about him. Each matter received attention. Heart, mind, 
and spirit each responded to the command of his sover¬ 
eign will. 

We must take into account long years of mental pre¬ 
paredness; long practice of disciplined, thoughtful, living, 
frank acceptance that pain may be in the path; and a brave 
heart forewarned to meet it, to put it in its place. So much 
we may gather from his words in Galilee, “Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul: but 
rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell” (Matt. 10:28). Now he proved equal to 
the situation. He met physical pain with no trace of fear. 

Can we learn from the Saviour this hard lesson? We 
are called to mature thinking, to school ourselves in ad¬ 
vance to the likelihood of pain, to arm ourselves, as far 
as we may, in mind and spirit for the patient bearing of it, 
meeting it, if it should come, not with craven spirit but 
with steadfastness of faith that “shines equal, arming [us] 
from fear.” 

Secondly, we see in the bearing of Jesus no false pride, 
no stoical rebuff to the help of human hand. 

In the days of his ministry he had made no secret of 
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his poverty, his homelessness, his human weariness. Nor 
did he ever refuse kindly help and hospitality from those 
who offered it with a good heart. 

So now upon the cross Jesus was not too proud to let 
the soldiers who had gambled for his robe know of his 
thirst and minister to it. Those who suffer in tight-lipped 
silence, nursing their pain in unnatural isolation, exulting 
in the martyr spirit, have not been taught by Jesus, who 
was as natural and frank in admitting his pain as he was 
heroic and uncomplaining in bearing it. 

Let us not fall into a misunderstanding, however. Pain 
and suffering are not in themselves good. They are not 
of God’s ordering. They are here, as all the healing mir¬ 
acles of Jesus testify, to be alleviated, cast out—when they 
can be cast out. They are here to awaken our thoughtful¬ 
ness and practical help in every way possible. That Ro¬ 
man soldier with his crude sponge of vinegar, tied to a 
reed and lifted to the lips of Jesus, was the forerunner of 
all those who have turned their minds and practical skills 
to assuage the world’s pain. That Figure who accepted 
the offering of the soldier is one with the multitude who 
in their last hours have gratefully accepted the ministry 
of their fellows. 

Finally, the fact that Christ suffered is in a real sense 
a consecration of all suffering. He is one with all those 
who go down into the darker valleys of experience. He 
shares with them the cross of pain, and his spirit 
strengthens theirs to help them bear it. 

“Hath He marks to lead me to Plim?” is the question 
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which suffering humanity instinctively asks. We need the 
assurance that somehow, somewhere, there is One who 
understands, who has a feeling for our infirmities. On 
Calvary’s hill we get the answer. Love speaks from the 
cross. 


In His feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And His side. 
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LOVE’S 

consummation 

Jesus ... said, It is finished. John 19:30 

You CAN ALWAYS TELL A GOOD WORKMAN BY HIS 
attention to detail, by his striving after perfection, by the 
“finish” he puts on his work. 

When Joseph stood at the carpenter’s bench, he must 
have turned again and again to give greater accuracy to 
a joint, a smoother surface to the yoke that was to ride 
easily on the necks of the oxen that drew the plow. It is 
unlikely that anything left that carpenter’s shop that 
lacked finish. 

We are told in the Gospels that Jesus wore an unusual 
robe. It was made in one piece, woven without seam from 
the top. I like to think that Mary made that robe, putting 
into it all her love and skill, that it should be as perfectly 
finished as possible. Even the soldiers at the foot of the 
cross were impressed by it—it was so exquisitely finished. 
“Let us not tear it,” they said; “let us cast lots for its 
possession.” (Matt. 27:35.) 

But it is easier to put a finish on a piece of carpentry 
or weaving than to put the mark of excellence on a life. 
But Jesus did it. 
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Like the seamless robe he wore, his whole life, from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, was all of one piece, woven with¬ 
out seam from the top. There were no patches, no tat¬ 
tered edges, no faulty workmanship. Even Pilate in the 
judgment hall could find no fault in him. The Roman 
centurion whose duty made him stand at the cross to see 
Jesus die was forced to exclaim, “Truly this man was the 
Son of God.” 

Now Jesus was coming to the end of his long-drawn- 
out suffering. Now his long conflict was nearly ended, 
and what was the word that came from his lips? “It is 
finished.” It rang out in one word, Tetelestai. Did it mean 
that his wonderful life was complete, that his mighty mis¬ 
sion was fulfilled, that looking back he was aware of 
nothing lacking? He saw the “travail of his soul, and 
[was] satisfied.” The word he used conveys that meaning. 

But few people have been able to say such a word 
truthfully. Few people are able to look back on their 
lives and to have no regrets. Rather the epitaph on most 
lives can be found in a parable that Jesus told that ends 
with the words, “This man began to build, and was not 
able to finish” (Luke 14 : 30 ). 

So Stevenson felt he should describe his life: “Here lies 
one who meant well, tried a little, failed much.” So 
Shelley, lamenting the brief life of Keats, can only com¬ 
pare it to “a dying lamp, a falling shower, a breaking 
billow.” So Schubert died at thirty-one and left as a 
sort of parable of human life his Unfinished Symphony. 
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In fact it is one of life’s tragic ironies that the more a 
man sets out to do, the less likely is he able to say tete- 
lestai. 

Yet Jesus did God’s work with a man’s frame. He suc¬ 
ceeded in living a human life in a Godlike way. When 
he was thirty-three, he had done all he set out to do. 

Life is no matter of duration. Methuselah may have 
eked out his years to an incredibly long span, but as far 
as the record goes, he neither said anything, nor did any¬ 
thing, to make such longevity worth while. Life is a mat¬ 
ter not of piling up the years, but of intensity and quality 
in filling them. 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

Judged by this standard our Lord’s life was complete. 
Had it been further prolonged, it had not been further 
perfected. In the long annals of spiritual aspiration and 
moral endeavor, he alone presents us with the one perfect 
and finished life. 

F inish ed now was his long war with sin—that war in 
which there had been no armistice, no time for respite 
or repose. He had had to encounter sin, not only as it 
sought to lure him from his own straight path of conse¬ 
cration, but as it sought to defeat his followers. How 
often had he to steady their frailty—to stretch out his 
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hand to stumbling Peter, to watch anxiously over Mary 
Magdalene, to lift the views of James and John. Often 
in weakness and uncertainty the apostles had turned to 
him for strength and vision. He had not failed them. As 
one of them gratefully testified, “having loved his own 
which were in the world, he loved them unto the end.” 

Finished now were those personel assaults that the devil 
and man had made against him. He had felt the full fury 
of temptation. It is the tallest tree in the forest that catches 
the greatest weight of the storm; it is the purest mind that 
feels most acutely the sorrow of impurity; it is the most 
loving heart that is hurt most by betrayal. 

Jesus had been tempted by the Prince of Tempters to 
take the low road and the easy way. But he had found 
the courage, and maintained the vigilance, to say, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” 

Now in the hours of his passion, evil had been making 
its final assaults. Sin took iron and made spikes of it. Sin 
took a spray of roses and made of it a crown of thorns. 
Sin took the tall tree from the woods and made of it a 
cross. But still Jesus was steadfast, his spirit unconquered, 
his faith unbroken. 

Below him in his physical weakness the voice of evil 
had uttered its last persuasions. “If thou be the Son of 
God, come down from the cross”—come down to the 
ordinary levels of human compromise; accept the fellow¬ 
ship of lesser minds, the safety of lower ideals. But what 
must be our comment? They may have believed in him 
for a while had he come down. But the centuries have 
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believed in him because he stayed up, because he went 
on to the finish. 

Finished now was all that the prophets had foretold. 
They had described the ideal man, drawn from the por¬ 
trait of a man wholly surrendered to God; and in Jesus 
the portrait had come to life. He had carried through 
the highest prophecies. He had brought light to those 
who sit in darkness and in the shadow of death. He 
had borne their griefs and carried their sorrows. He had 
given his life as a ransom for many. The work which 
God had given him to do was accomplished. The end 
was not defeat but triumph, not a segment of God’s 
purpose but the whole wide circle of it. Jesus could look 
back on it all and exclaim, “It is finished.” 

There is no possibility of the human mind grasping 
the me aning of the cross in its entirety. Still God has 
to say to us, “My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways.... For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts.” (Isa. 55:8-9.) 
God does not withdraw his demand for faith. 

But here is the wonder of the cross, that to those who 
accept its mystery it makes real its power—its power to 
cleanse us of our sense of sin, its power to assure us of 
God’s love, its power to send us out to the work that 
God has for us to do in our time. 

As the spokes of a wheel center in the hub, so has it 
seemed to Christian experience that all our deepest 
thoughts center in the cross. It awakens us to penitence. 
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It reveals to us the nature of sin. There dawns upon us the 
wonder of vicarious sacrifice, and we are moved to re¬ 
spond, to seek forgiveness, and to walk in newness of 
life. Here our dangerous talk of human merit is silenced. 
We witness something higher than man’s way. We are 
in the presence of an act of God, a finished work. • 

When an architect has designed an arch, when the 
workmen over a long course of time have brought it 
close to completion, there remains the crowning effort 
when the keystone has to be lifted and slid firmly into its 
place. That is what Jesus did on Calvary. All human 
aspiration, all moral endeavor, all spiritual perfection, 
reach finality in him. 

It was the second time that God was satisfied with his 
work. “In the beginning,” says the saga in Genesis, “God 
saw every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good.” 

But the slow stain of sin had spread over the divine 
pattern. Man created in the divine image had blurred 
and defaced that image. Now the perfection and har¬ 
mony of life that sin had marred were again visible. Once 
again the image was before men of what manhood meant. 
Here was manhood once more in highest definition. Here 
was no incomplete and fragmentary life, but one that 
was perfect and entire—“finished.” 

Hubert Simpson tells of a picture painted for the 
Royal Corps of Signallers. It shows a signaler unarmed 
sent out into no man’s land to repair a cable snapped by 
shellfire, sent out to restore the broken contact. The pic- 
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ture shows him dead in the fulfillment of his task, but in 
either hand he holds a fragment of cable, even in death 
holding them together, the living current passing through 
his dead frame. 

That is a vivid illustration of what Jesus did for man 
by his death. Sin had severed the living contact between 
God and man. The fellowship was broken, the contact 
interrupted. Alone in no man’s land, with no weapon 
save his love, Christ brought the two ends together. 
Beneath the cross one can write the one word “through” 
—through from death to life, through from sin to the 
possibility of moral victory, through to the very throne 
of grace, through through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Shall we not try, animated by his example, aided by 
the Holy Spirit, to endeavor to live lives that are more 
steadfast, entire, and finished? What is the exhortation 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews? 

Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of 
our faith; who for the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God. (12:1-2.) 
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surrender 

And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he 
said, Father, into thy hands l commend my spirit: 
and having said thus, he gave up the ghost. 

Luke 23:46 

Do MEN DIE AS THEY HAVE LIVED? IS DEATH A RE- 

flection of the life that has preceded it, an apocalypse 
of the characteristics, the ruling thoughts and attitudes, 
that have marked the life? Often it seems that this is the 
case. He who is righteous is righteous still. He who has 
faith keeps it, and he who has had no faith does not 
come to it. 

True, there are exceptions. Sometimes when life is 
stirred to the depths, qualities formerly submerged are 
seen to break the surface. So it is written of Marie 
Antoinette that she who had lived like a fool died like 
a queen. Similarly the record runs of Charles I that noth¬ 
ing so much became his life as the leaving of it. 

There is much in human character that is unpredictable. 
There is a doctrine of God’s grace that no man of mature 
experience is likely to leave out of account. “While there 
is life,” says the proverb, “there’s hope.” So a man going 
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down toward death—swept toward the great Niagara— 
may maneuver his little skiff so that before it tilts into the 
terrifying rapids, he has a moment to make his peace 
with God. But it’s an awful risk to leave it that late. 
The deep river may be running faster than he thinks, and 
a moment’s miscalculation and skiff and voyager may be 
overwhelmed in the white turbulence beyond recall. 

No wise man, therefore, will forget the judgment of 
continuity—that the lines on which a person lives have a 
way of projecting themselves to the very end. 

If a man has lived the life of a jester, he may say like 
Rabelais, “Let down the curtain: the farce is done.” If 
his life has been a quest for truth and ever more truth, 
he may greet death, as Goethe did, in a spirit of hope¬ 
ful expectancy, exclaiming, “Light—more light!” If his 
life has been pervaded with an abiding sense of God’s 
greatness and love, he may come to his end in confident 
trust, affirming as John Wesley did, “The best of all is, 
God is with us.” 

While the oncoming of death does not necessarily 
change a man, it invariably reveals him. It shows where 
his heart has been, where his mind has fed, where his 
secret thoughts have turned. It discloses what he had 
practiced—or not practiced—for the steadying of his soul. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find that Jesus 
closed his life with a prayer. His whole life had been 
an abiding in God, an at-one-ness with him. Nor was his 
final prayer a form of words put together in a crisis. 
It was a prayer that was familiar. The mind had traveled 
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its thought before. He had known it since childhood. 
It was taken from a book that enshrined the poetry and 
piety of his people—the book of Psalms. Now from that 
treasury of devotion Jesus chose the thirty-first psalm, an 
old testimony of faith, which spoke of God as a rock 
and a fortress, which proclaimed his power to preserve 
the souls of the faithful, and which included some words 
that Jesus felt were ideally suited to bring his life to a 
close. “Into thine hand I commit my spirit.” 

It is helpful therapy to the soul to focus the mind in¬ 
tently on a great and appropriate line of thought during 
physical suffering. No passage of scripture could surpass 
the appropriateness of these words to the dying Jesus. 

So Jesus hallowed for all time a prayer that had been 
already treasured for centuries. It was now to have a 
unique place on the lips of a succession of Christians. With 
the words that the Saviour used, how many have passed 
from this fife! One thinks of Stephen and Polycarp, the 
early martyrs; Augustine, Thomas a Becket, and New¬ 
man, princes of the Church; Columbus, the discoverer of 
America; More, the author of Utopia; Lady Jane Grey, 
the tragic heroine; and George Herbert, the saintly coun¬ 
try parson—besides a multitude of others who have re¬ 
peated this prayer and whose names have never been 
recorded either in history or in biography. 

Wise are we if we store up in memory such treasured 
expressions of faith. The great masters of the devotional 
life give us better thoughts than we can extemporize. 
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Let the words of scripture dwell in our souls and nourish 
them. They will come back to the memory when we want 
them most. 

The last words of Jesus then were not his own. But 
he had made them his own. To the original words of the 
psalm we find him making a significant addition. He adds 
the one word “Father.” 

It was his customary title for the “high and lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity.” It was the word that had domi¬ 
nated his thinking, inspired his teaching, determined 
his life. That he should utter this word of faith and 
filial affection with his dying breath is just what we 
might have expected. Its omission would have perplexed 
us. Its inclusion suggests that we are in touch with an 
authentic report. 

In the one recorded incident of his youth, he reveals 
the inner compulsion that was increasingly to determine 
his life. “I must be about my Father’s business.” In the 
middle years of the ministry it was his sense of obliga¬ 
tion to the Father that drove him on. “I must work the 
works of him that sent me.” Later, when in loneliness 
and uncertainty in the garden of Gethsemane, he poured 
out his soul to the Lord of the universe. He addressed 
no unknown power. He turned to one personally loved, 
intimately known, saying, “Abba, Father.” Now at the 
end, when on his earthly life the shadows were falling, 
it was to the same beneficent Being that he spoke: 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

By sheer contrast it must come home to us how often 
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throughout our lives the God in whom we profess to 
believe is absent from our thoughts, remote from our main 
concerns, the possibilities of a deeper relationship only 
scantily explored. But it is a short-term policy. Our souls 
are not of the earth, and the earth cannot satisfy them. 
The day arrives when evasion and self-deception are no 
longer possible, when like the prodigal we “come to 
ourselves” and know our need of the Father’s home and 
the Father’s forgiveness; and we have to say, if not in 
faith, then in desperation, “I will arise and go to my 
Father.” 

But what a mystery Jesus’ use of the word “Father” 
opens up! It was the master thought in all his teaching. 
He spoke of God’s fatherhood with deep emotion. On 
his lips it had the force of a special revelation. When one 
looks for the secret of his strength, it is here one finds 
it—in a relationship that was the profoundest experience 
of his life. 

In Belief in Christ, Gore asks: 

Can we read the story of Jesus without there dawning on 
us at point after point a sense that here we have to deal 
with a person in whom the relationship of man to God, and 
God to man, appears to be different from what is to be found 
in other men, even saints and prophets? 

The intimacy of that relationship finds expression in 
one of the most accredited passages in the Synoptic Gos¬ 
pels. “All things,” says Jesus, “are delivered unto me of 
my Father: and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father; 
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neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” (Matt. 11: 
27.) 

Here are the words of one who had passed through 
the highest and most wonderful experiences. Jesus had 
seen veil after veil between God and himself grow thin, 
become transparent, and then vanish altogether, until 
he could affirm that it was God’s will that was done by 
him, God’s word that was spoken by him—realizing, in 
short, that his kinship with God was so close, the identity 
so real, that in human language only the word “sonship” 
could describe it. 

It is this filial relationship that explains Jesus, that ac¬ 
counts for the assumptions underlying his every thought 
and act. It is this relationship that Jesus affirms with his 
last breath: “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 

But reflect on the assumption underlying those words. 
It is not that death is the end. It is not that he was being 
excluded from this universe by a handful of nails. It is not 
that the mute heavens were indifferent to the passing of 
earth’s choicest son. Rather it is the laying down of the 
burden of the flesh that the spirit may find the joy of 
an ampler life. The picture given to us is of a Father’s 
outstretched hands. The end is not banishment but a 
home-coming to the Father’s house. 

Jesus never seemed to have doubted the survival of the 
soul. His whole teaching assumes it, presupposes it, takes 
it for granted. Death was to him but the transition to a 
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higher and ampler life, for which this stage of existence 
was preparatory. 

Granted that Jesus gave few details and said less than 
we would wish to hear about the afterlife, but he always 
had it in mind. If his actual words about it were few, 
his radiant certainty of it is continually disclosed. 

That all men did not share his assurance astonished 
him. He watched them settling down on this planet, learn¬ 
ing its surface laws, arranging their material existence 
with competence and foresight; and he marveled that 
their perception and insight did not carry them further. 
How could they think so much about the foreground of 
life and so little about the background that alone could 
give their human lives an enduring significance? 

He called a man a “fool” who was concerned only 
with this stage of existence, who occupied himself with 
building bigger bams and forgot that in common with 
all human kind he would one day hear the peremptory 
summons, “Thy soul shall be required of thee.” 

When the Sadducees came to prove him with hard 
questions about the fife to come, Jesus met their doubts 
with amazed concern. How unsatisfactory and incom¬ 
plete was any outlook that limited man’s life to this 
world? Was not the very character of God a sufficient 
guarantee that those who knew him here would have 
fuller opportunities for knowing him hereafter? Was the 
Father of all likely to lose interest in the souls he had 
created? “God,” said Jesus, “is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” (Matt. 22:32.) 
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So Jesus could never look at life in man’s way. He 
surveyed it wih steadier gaze. He saw it in wider context. 
He viewed all life’s problems and incidents in the light 
of the world to come. 

Even when he spoke of his own sufferings, it was with 
a full confidence that they would have their place in 
God’s plan of the ages. His earthly destiny was but an 
episode in the heavenly Father’s purposes. The cross it¬ 
self was but an instrument that God would use for “bring¬ 
ing many sons unto glory.” In death, as in life, he could 
identify himself wholly with the heavenly Father’s will. 

So now from the cross, its work done, his soul breaks 
free. 


That which drew from out the boundless deep, 

Turns again home. 

In simplest words of profoundest faith he breathes his 
last: “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

Twenty centuries have well-nigh passed since the 
earthly life of Jesus came to this sublime close. But in all 
ages there have been those who have not been able to for¬ 
get, have not been able to harden their hearts against the 
Crucified. On the altars of the world the symbol of di¬ 
vine love still stands, still makes its timeless appeal: 

I am on the cross for thee, 

Thou that sinnest—cease for me; 

Cease—I pardon, 

Fight—I help, 

Conquer—I crown. 
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